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honesty in all work which they might be called upon to perform either 
as students or in professional life. He is remembered by them with the 
most affectionate regard. 

Reference has already been made to the interference of ill-health with 
the prosecution of the labors of Professor Holman. In fact, after reach- 
ing manhood he was never in good health, and during almost the whole 
of his active life as a teacher he struggled with a painful chronic disease, 
which gradually, though with some intermissions^ sapped his strength. 
His cheerful disposition and persistence in carrying on his work were 
such that none but those who knew him well were aware of the fact that 
it was only his indomitable courage which prevented him from yielding 
to his malady for some years before it finally overcame him. In the 
spring of 1890 he was obliged to discontinue work for a time. He spent 
the following year abroad, and came home much improved in health, but 
the relief was only temporary. In 1895 he finally gave up his work of 
instruction. For some years after this, however, though confined to his 
chair, and at last even deprived of sight, he continued to labor diligently, 
and published the tables of logarithms and the work on Matter and Energy 
mentioned above. His mind was clear to the last, and his cheerfulness 
never forsook him. His latest years were his best ones, and his whole 
life was a fine illustration of the manner in which a noble spirit may rise 
superior to circumstances and produce the best results under conditions 
to which an ordinary mind would utterly succumb. 

Chas. R. Cross. 



SYLVESTER B. KOEHLER. 

Sylvester R. Koehler was born in Leipsic in 1837. He came to 
America at the age of twelve years. Son of an artist, grandson of a 
musician, he was destined by inheritance to an artistic career. Its bent 
was determined by his moving to Boston in 1868 and entering the estab- 
lishment of L. Prang & Co. as technical manager. This position, after 
ten years, was given up, that he might devote himself exclusively to his 
art studies. With Charles C. Perkins and William C. Prime as asso- 
ciate editors, he launched the " Art Review," the most dignified and 
scholarly periodical devoted to art that has been published in the United 
States. It was aimed, to quote the preface, " to dwell upon the larger, 
more robust, more serious features of modern art," but it was in advance 
of its time, — the circle to which it appealed was small, and when after 
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two years its publication ceased, its projector modestly claimed that it had 
" quickened somewhat the forces at work in the healthy development of 
art in the United States." 

Contributions without number flowed from his pen to magazines and 
journals in America, to the " Zeitschrift fur bildende Kunst " and other 
periodicals in Germany, and to a few of the London publications. 

For a while he held the appointment of Curator of the Section of 
Graphic Arts in the United States National Museum at Washington. 

When, in 1888, the Trustees of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
found themselves under the necessity of appointing a Curator of the 
Department of Prints, Koehler was the expert to whom they turned 
without hesitation. His appointment to this curatorship gave him the 
position for which his previous career had fitted him. To the years 
passed in the Prang establishment he owed a mastery of every detail of 
the technical processes used in the Graphic Arts. This technical knowl- 
edge was supplemented by an artistic temperament, which showed itself 
also in his fondness for music, in his love of verse, and his skill, though 
a moderate one, with the pencil. Years of study, too, had given him 
an intimate acquaintance with the history of his art, and confirmed his 
judgment. He was an admirable critic of work, both creative and tech- 
nical. These were rare qualifications for the p'ost offered. In it he not 
only became the ultimate authority in the land of his adoption, but his 
knowledge and judgment were held in great esteem in the art centres of 
Europe. 

A man of strong individuality, of critical mind, interested in all prob- 
lems of life and religion, a bold thinker on questions of social reform, a 
sharp critic of public abuses, bitterly conscious of the injustices of the 
world as compared with the ideal life he pictured in verse, he was a 
radical in his views of bettering human institutions. Yet he was a sym- 
pathetic friend, sociable, of quaint humor, and in the conduct of his 
department distinguished for unfailing, unwearied courtesy to all seekers 
for information. 

At the Museum his career was one of ceaseless activity. Numerous 
exhibitions were held, the catalogues of which offered the opportunity to 
impart his knowledge in the introductions and in the copious notes, 
descriptive, explanatory, and critical, of the etched work of Rembrandt, 
of Albert Dttrer, of Blake, Meryon, Seymour-Haden, the Cheneys, and 
on various other occasions. Notable among these was that for an exhibi- 
tion in 1892, "Illustrating the Technical Methods of the Reproductive 
Arts from the XV. Century," " with special reference to the photo- 
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mechanical processes," for which there was a steady demand from museums 
and collectors in Europe long after the edition was exhausted. 

His most important work, " Etching," a sumptuous volume with thirty 
plates by old and modern etchers, and numerous reproductions, was pub- 
lished in New York in 1885, before his appointment at the Museum. 

In 1893 he delivered a course of nine lectures before the Lowell Insti- 
tute, subsequently repeated in Washington, on " Old and Modern 
Methods of Engraving." At other times he lectured before the Art Club, 
the Society of Arts, and on various occasions to private classes. 

In 1892 Harvard conferred the honorary degree of A. M. He was 
elected Resident Fellow of the Academy May 10, 1893. 

The recent transfer to Harvard of the collections deposited with the 
Museum, and the sudden acquisition by purchase and bequest of great 
numbers of prints a year or two before his death, was a source of anxiety 
to him in his feeble health. The end came suddenly, unexpectedly, but 
painlessly, following within a year that of his wife. For his reputation 
one can but regret that his untimely death prevented the completion of a 
" History of the Art of Color-printing," for which he had accumulated a 
large amount of material, — a difficult task, for which no one was so well 
fitted as he to sift the facts and refute prevalent errors. 

The large and valuable library which he had accumulated he gave, 
with many prints, to the Museum of Fine Arts. A list of his publica- 
tions is given in the twenty-fifth annual report of that Museum. 

Chas. G. Loeing. 



JOHN ELBRIDGE HUDSON. 

The duty has been assigned to me of communicating to the Academy 
some account of our late associate, John Elbridge Hudson, who was 
elected a Fellow on June 15, 1892, and was a member of the Council 
from May 8, 1896, to May 10, 1899. 

It is a grateful duty, for I had known Mr. Hudson long and well, and 
had for him a very great regard. He was a student at Harvard College 
when I first saw him, — a shy, studious, thoughtful boy, at the head of 
his class. A few years later he walked into the office of the law firm 
with which I was connected and asked to be received as a student. From 
that time to the moment of his death — for half of my life and more 
than half of his — I saw much of him. With few men could he have 
talked more confidentially of what most concerned him than he did with 
me, and certainly with few men did I hold a more intimate friendship. 



